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President s report 


I was recently interviewed by Charlotte Martin-Taylor, a UK 
exchange student studying at Deakin University. Charlotte 
attended some GFNC meetings and excursions. As part of 
her course, she investigated an environmentally focused 
volunteer community group to see issues that the group 
faced and how they functioned. It was interesting to get an 
outsider’s view of the GFNC. 

Charlotte was most impressed by the range of knowledge 
and skills of the group, especially from some of the ‘less 
young’ members. I noted that many from our group had built 
their skills through more than 50 years of experience at 
studying the ecology, flora and fauna of the Geelong area 
and interacting with other naturalists. She was delighted that 
everyone was able to share their knowledge and remarked 
upon the friendly and encouraging culture of the group. 
However, she noted the general lack of younger members 
attending events and came up with a few suggestions to try 
to involve younger people in the 20 to 35 age group. 


... Barry Ling ham 

Jeff Dagg (and Georgie) have been actively involving some 
of the very young in the GFNC cadets. A range of excursions 
and meetings have created enthusiasm from the youngsters 
and also their parents. 

Jeff and Georgie are two of the many people who volunteer 
to help the GFNC. Included with this month’s Naturalist is a 
copy of the current ‘Office and Duty Holders’. The list is 
extensive, but there are also many gaps where we hope that 
members will ‘put their hand up’ to fill the vacancy. We also 
wish to amend the list to accurately reflect the current duties 
performed. Please let me know of any changes that should 
be made. 

We have several vacancies. The committee has most of the 
executive positions filled, but we have vacancies for several 
ordinary committee members. Please consider joining our 
committee—it is an interesting and rewarding task. 


Tonight... 

...Lindy Lumsden will be talking about bats, those fascinating creatures of the night. 

At the July meeting... 

... Dean Hewish will be talking about Time, life and the Flinders Ranges’. 


E ighty-eight editions of the Geelong Na turalist— give or take a 
few while I was on holiday—over eight years, and it is time to 
pass on the baton. 

I took over the role of editor from Claire Greenwell and have to 
say that on the whole it’s been a pleasure to put the magazine 
together each month. I’ve enjoyed the actual laying-out process— 
making it look good—as well as reading the articles and 
organising the beautiful photos that appear in my inbox each 
month. There have been times when it has been a chore because 
I’ve been busy with work or family commitments or planning 
holidays but generally it has been a delight and I’m proud of the 
results. 

Over the last 50 years the GFNC has consistently produced a 
magazine of high quality aesthetically and in content. As Barry 
states in his president’s report (above) the club has always had 


highly skilled and knowledgeable members and, as an editor, I 
have been very appreciative of the fact that they have been 
willing to contribute regularly to the Geelong Naturalist. They have 
made it easy to produce a great magazine. I particularly want to 
thank Deborah Evans who has been an outstanding proofreader 
and sub-editor throughout, and Alison Watson and Valda Dedman 
who so ably produced editions when I was away. 

Chrissy Freestone has agreed to take over the role as editor and 
Alison Watson will continue to fill in when needed. We have also 
expanded our proofreading team to include Chris Graunas and 
Susan Kruss to relieve Deborah. 

I wish them well and look forward to reading many more 
fascinating editions of the Geelong Naturalist. 

Lorraine Phelan 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site frequently. 

GFNC website: http://www.qfnc.orq.au 
e-mail address: info@qfnc.orq.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to 
other members and visitors. 


GFNC Facebook 

http://www.facebook.com/aeelongfnc 


The photo on the front cover, by Chrissy Freestone, is of a 
Hermit Crab Strigopagurus elongate, Edwards Point Wildlife 
Reserve, St Leonards. 

The photo on the back cover, by Rob Beardsley, is of a red ant in 
the You Yangs. 

























Mid-week Bird Group excursion: You Yangs 
24 April 2014 
Leader: Geoff Gayner 

...Ellinor Campbell 


T he walk started on a high note with two Tawny 

Frogmouths seen, low-down in a leafy sapling, in front 
of the information office. When everyone had arrived Geoff 
Gayner gave us a short talk about the past sightings, 
including Regent Honeyeaters and Hooded Robins, as the 
area had formerly attracted many Mallee species. The 
highlight of our initial walk nearby was a tiny Weebill with 
its distinctive little beak and fluttering behaviour outside 
the foliage. 

We followed the twelve-kilometre Great Circle Drive and 
stopped off in several spots on the way. We were amazed 
at the large number of twisting mountain-bike trails, and 
made sure to keep away from them. We found the whole 
area mostly fairly quiet, with many expected birds not to 
be seen or heard. We had some animated discussions 
about Thornbills as we did see a number of these, 

Striated, Brown, Buff-rumped and Yellow-rumped. We all 
enjoyed two sightings of Scarlet Robins, first a family of 
three and, at the end, a colourful male fighting himself in a 
rear-vision mirror. Three species of raptor were seen, a 
lone Black Kite and, at the last spot, two Wedge-tailed 
Eagles and a Brown Falcon. 


Apart from birds we saw three grey kangaroos, a wallaby 
and two koalas, one a very large male. 

A real highlight for some of us was seeing the iconic 
orchid of the area, the endangered Brittle Greenhood 
Diplodium truncatum. Early on we felt fortunate to see 
some of the orchid leaves, then when we were just leaving 
one of our stopping points the stragglers found a really 
unexpected sight, a colony of fourteen orchids in bud and 
one in full flower. 

There were also many other plants of interest such as 
areas of healthy Gold-Dust Wattles Acacia acinacea, 
which we were told had really fought to survive during the 
drought. We admired some enormous convoluted River 
Red-Gums Eucalyptus camaldulensis, which had 
obviously struggled through the summer heat and 
dryness. Many of us had initially tried pulling out odd 
Boneseed plants, but eventually gave up in disgust as we 
came across vast areas of this really problematic, noxious 
weed. All in all an enjoyable day, with a total of 32 bird 
species seen. 



Brittle Greenhood 


Photo: Ellinor Campbell 


Bird list, compiled by Cheryl West Lau 

Tawny Frog mouth 

2 

Down low in tree near Information 

centre. 

Black Kite 

1 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 

2 


Brown Falcon 

1 


Gal ah 

12 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

P* 


Crimson Rosella 

P 


Laughing Kookaburra 

2 


Superb Fairy-wren 

20+ 

Approx. 20 around Info Centre and 
seen in other areas of park. 

Weebill 

2 


Striated Thornbill 

P 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

6 


Buff-rumped Thornbill 

2 


Brown Thornbill 

P 


Spotted Pardalote 

P 


White-plumed Floneyeater 

P 


Red Wattlebird 

P 


New Holland Honeyeater 

10 


Golden Whistler 

4 

2 males and 2 females/juveniles 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

1 


Dusky Woodswallow 

P 


Australian Magpie 

P 


Grey Fantail 

4 


Willie Wagtail 

P 


Little Raven 

P 


Magpie-lark 

P 


Jacky Winter 

1 


Scarlet Robin 

4 


Eastern Yellow Robin 

2 


Silvereye 

P 


Welcome Swallow 

P 


Red-browed Finch 

4 


*P=present 
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Backyard birdwatching 


A ll birdwatchers have their favourite patch. For me, this is my 
garden. For the last nine years, I have been doing a regular 
survey of the birds that visit my garden as part of Birds Australia’s 
Birds in Backyards program. Three or four times a week, I sit out in 
my back garden and record the type and number of birds visiting the 
garden over a 20-minute period. Mostly I record Red Wattlebirds, 

Pied Currawongs, New Holland Floneyeaters and Australian 
Magpies. Occasionally, I am treated to something special. 

This week, the garden has been graced by a young (immature 
plumage) Collared Sparrowhawk. This raptor, along with the larger 
Brown Goshawk, is an occasional visitor to our hillside in Highton. 
From time to time, we become part of an individual birds’ local 
territory and we get several sightings over a short period of time. 

Over the last few days, I have been fortunate to be able to watch this 
young bird for an extended period of time while doing my regular 
20-minute surveys. Accurate identification and discrimination 
between Collared Sparrowhawks and Brown Goshawks generates 
lively debate, as the two species, though different in size and 
behaviour, have very similar plumage for both juvenile and adult 
birds. It is not always easy to tell if the middle toe is longer (Collared 
Sparrowhawk) or that the bird is beetled-browed rather than having a 
wide-eyed stare! If you are lucky, you might pick the notched tail on 
the sparrowhawk as opposed to the allegedly more rounded tail on 
the goshawk. I now suggest that the behaviour of local magpies 
might be an additional tool. 

Around 10 days ago (early May 2014), a large, adult-plumaged bird 
alighted in the poplar in my front garden. This is a favourite lookout 
tree for the local magpies who immediately chased the bird away. 
Based on size alone—the bird was significantly larger than the male 
magpie—I suggest that this was a goshawk. 

A few days later, I picked up the Collared Sparrowhawk, sitting 
quietly in the eucalypts along our boundary. At first sight, I thought 
this was a pale-coloured Red Wattlebird, as the size and posture 
looked similar to the naked eye. As I was just starting my regular bird 
count, I was well equipped with binoculars and able to get a good 
look at plumage and the tell-tail notched tail, though size alone would 
suggest that this could only be a young male sparrowhawk. 

It was the behaviour of this bird and the other birds in the area that I 
found interesting. Usually, when a raptor is sighted in the area, there 
is a great deal of excitement and a cacophony of alarm calls across 
the hillside. The magpies are usually first to take up the challenge to 


...Jenny Possingham 

protect their territory and I have even seen them taking the challenge 
to a Wedge-tailed Eagle who strayed down the hill. In this case—no 
response; though I can’t imagine that the magpies, which were in the 
garden at the time, were not aware of the interloper. Over 
subsequent sightings it has been exactly the same. Even though the 
sparrowhawk has been aggressively active, the magpies have been 
completely oblivious; a strong contrast to the behaviour with the 
larger bird a few days earlier. 

On all three occasions that I have recorded the sparrowhawk in the 
garden during my regular backyard birdwatching session, the 
sparrowhawk has remained in the local area for the entire 20-minute 
survey. It has not, however, been quietly sitting in a tree. The vast 
majority of interactions have been to chase the similarly sized Red 
Wattlebirds. My first impression was that this young bird was taking 
on prey that it could not possibly match, but after a while it became 
clear that he was simply keeping the birds away from his favoured 
roost. It has been quite a sight to watch the sparrowhawk chase the 
wattlebirds through the trees. After a while, the wattlebirds have 
returned to continue feeding (the trees are in blossom) and when 
they venture too close to the sparrowhawk, the whole chase starts 
again. 

Today, the chase and return scenario was watched by the local male 
magpie, who spent almost the entire 20 minutes of my survey sitting 
in his favoured lookout position at the top of the poplar. Once again, 
he showed absolutely no interest in the raptor in his territory. Not 
even when the sparrowhawk swooped at another magpie in the 
same tree (either his female mate or their young offspring). The 
other magpie did move—but not far; just what you’d expect if a 
wattlebird had got a little pesky. Later this morning, the sparrowhawk 
swooped in at a Pied Currawong who also completely ignored the 
‘attack’. 

I wonder—do the larger resident birds and maybe even the 
wattlebirds not recognise the sparrowhawk as a threat? The magpies 
will chase off anything in black and white (Willy Wagtail or Magpie- 
lark) as well as larger raptors and can identify individual cars and 
people (that’s another story), so it seems unlikely that they do not 
recognise the sparrowhawk. Wattlebirds will chase off most of the 
smaller birds in their feeding trees (New Holland Honeyeaters and 
pardalotes especially)—and also each other. Do they see the young 
sparrowhawk as just an aberrant wattlebird? What is clear is that the 
small birds do keep away when the sparrowhawk is present. 


Giant fungi at Deans Marsh 


...Trevor Pescott 


F ound on the roadside between Bambra and Deans Marsh were at 
least five giant golden-brown toadstools growing beneath Yarra 
Gums. In Western Australia where they were first found, they are 
known as Salmon Gum Mushrooms, but that is an inappropriate name 
here in the east. 

Their formal name is Phlebopus marginatus. 

The ones I saw were about 60 cm in diameter and 35 cm tall; the huge 
caps were supported on bulbous stems 25 cm wide and 30 cm high. 
On one was a small, secondary cap growing from the rim of the 
primary cap. 

To gauge the size of the cap in the photograph, note the fence wire 
strands that are over 15 cm apart. 



Giant fungus Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 11 March 2014 
Vegetation changes at OGNR—Ben Zeeman 

...Deborah Evans 


B en’s talk drew from his thesis ‘Vegetation dynamics of a long 
unburned coastal woodland: Changes from 1971 to 2012’, 
which he completed as part of his BSc Wild Conv Bio (Hons) at 
Latrobe Uni. His study was based on the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve and followed work completed by Withers & Ashton in the 
1970s and by Lunt in the 1990s. Ben studied the effects of fire and 
herbivores on the species and structure of the vegetation over 40 
years. 

The OGNR is the location of the longest running study of woody 
plant dynamics in southern Australia, with the establishment of a 1.9 
ha permanent grid during the study by Withers and Ashton in 1971, 
followed by the 1996 study by Ian Lunt and then Ben’s study in 
2012. During his talk, Ben introduced us to the range of survey 
techniques applied across these studies and how these have been 
used to understand the effects of fire, drought and herbivores on the 
species and structure of the vegetation. He also described his 
experiments on germination of seeds taken from soil cores from the 
site, comparing untreated samples with samples treated with heat 
and smoke. 

The major vegetation change documented at the study site was 
dense establishment of shade-tolerant Allocasuarina littoralis mid¬ 
storey, leading to increased competition between the mid-storey and 
the eucalypt canopy, followed by a decline of eucalypts, resulting in 
open woodland being converted to dense scrub. The study site had 
remained unburnt until this most recent study, with half the site 
burned in 2006 and 2010 to control the encroachment of A. littoralis. 

Ben’s research concluded first that the recent severe drought had 
not reversed the trend of woody plant encroachment, and second 


that although the A. littoralis did not re-colonise the canopy gaps 
following fire, neither did the eucalypts, banksias or small shrubs, 
leading largely to a proliferation of grass cover. 

Discussion 

There was a lively discussion after Ben’s talk of the overall 
vegetation composition of the OGNR and how different areas of the 
reserve, some of which have been burned more often than Ben’s 
study area has, have changed over the years. The problems of 
maintaining the populations of eucalypts, particularly the Yellow 
Gums, which are a feature of the Bellarine Peninsula, in our 
remaining small reserves were also discussed, along with the 
difficulties we are going to face in the future of using fire as a control 
measure as housing developments continue to encroach on the 
boundaries of these reserves. The general conclusion was that 
decisions will ultimately have to be made about what we want to 
preserve and what sort of vegetation structure we want to aim for in 
order to guide future management plans. 

References 

Fensham, R.J., Fairfax, R.J. & Ward, D.P. (2009) ‘Drought-induced tree 
death in savanna’, Global Change Biology, vol. 15, pp. 380-387. 
Lunt, I.D. (1998) ‘Allocasuarina (Casuarinaceae) invasion of an unburnt 
coastal woodland at Ocean Grove, Victoria: Structural changes 1971 
-1996’, Australian Journal of Botany, vol. 46, no. 6, pp. 649-656. 
Withers, J.R. & Ashton, D.H. (1977) ‘Studies on the status of unburnt 
Eucalyptus woodland at Ocean Grove, Victoria. I. The structure and 
regeneration’, Australian Journal of Botany, vol. 25, pp. 623-637. 
Zeeman, B., Lunt, I.D. & Morgan, J.W. (2014) ‘Can severe drought 
reverse woody plant encroachment in a temperate Australian 
woodland?’, Journal of Vegetation Science, vol. 22, pp. 425-435. 


You Yangs Boneseed pull 
24 May 2014 

...Deborah Evans 


T he forecast showers stayed away, so it was a perfect autumn day for boneseeding. We 
had a larger than usual rollup, with one of the Cadet families and three Year 12 students 
from St Josephs doing their community service project adding to our regular boneseeders. We 
sent some of the younger folk off to clear the hill, while those of us with dodgy hips and knees 
worked on easier terrain. 


As usual, the hill was virtually clear of boneseed, with 
only a few seedlings here and there for the ‘gardening’ 
team to pull out. Downhill of the West Walk heading 
down towards Rockwell Road, there were some decent 
patches for us to get stuck into, but even there, the 
plants are only about a metre tall, and still quite 
manageable. 

There’s always some magic when boneseeding in the 
You Yangs. This time it was the music of the Grey 
Shrike-thrushes, the startling colours of the Scarlet 
Robins and a Yellow Admiral butterfly, and finally a walk 
down the hill to where Joe Hubbard had found a patch of 
Brittle Greenhoods, Pterostylis truncata. 

Do join us in August—there’s more work to do, but also 
lots to enjoy. 

Brittle Greenhood. Photo: Rob Beardsley 



Bird list, compiled by John Newman 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 


Crimson Rosella 


White-throated Treecreeper 


Superb Fairy-wren 


Yellow Thornbill 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


Buff-rumped Thornbill 


Brown Thornbill 


Spotted Pardalote 


Striated Pardalote 

3 

White-eared Honeyeater 


Red Wattlebird 


New Holland Honeyeater 


Varied Sittella 


Crested Shrike-tit 


Golden Whistler 


Grey Shrike-thrush 


Australian Magpie 


Grey Fantail 


Willie Wagtail 


Australian Raven 


Little Raven 


Scarlet Robin 

2 

Eastern Yellow Robin 


Silvereye 


Common Blackbird 


Red-browed Finch 
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Fauna report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

18/05/14 

Wensleydale. 1 heard a subtle scratching coming from inside a large burnt-out stump; an 
echidna was deep inside. 

JN 

Koala 

1 

03/05/14 

Forrest-Colac Road, just north of the old Gerangamete school-house. A mature, large and 

1 suspect unwell animal; at a guess I’d say it had Chlamydia. 

AS 


1 

03/05/14 

Whinray Road, Meredith, near the creek where there are mature and younger eucalypts. 
Asleep in one of the highest forks of one of the younger trees. 

WCo 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

03/04/14 

Eclipse Creek, Whinray Road, Meredith. Crashing around in the outer branches of a gum 
tree where it meets an ash tree, 11.30 p.m. 

WCo 

Sugar Glider 


02/04/14 

Whinray Road, Meredith. Tail found at the base of a large, dead stringybark. Possibly left 
by a Powerful Owl known to be in the area. A glider was seen here a few days before the 
tail was found. 

KCo 


1 

24/04/14 

Whinray Road, Meredith. Call heard but the glider was not seen. 

WCo 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

10 

05/04/14 

Yaugher, feeding in a grassy paddock at 7.30 p.m. There had been several there in the 
morning. 

TP 

Black Wallaby 

1 

27/02/14 

26/04/14 

A skeleton of a wallaby was found on the east side of Limeburners Lagoon at Avalon, in 
open grassy area. 

Yaugher. Several polyporus fungi found that had deep grooves left by either wallabies or 
potoroos feeding on them. 

AS, TP 

SI, TP 


5-6 

02/05/14 

Aston Creek valley, Whinray Road, Meredith. At least five wallabies seen in a short section 
of the valley. 

WCo 

White-striped Freetail Bat 

1 

18/04/14 

Whinray Road, Meredith. From a garden surrounded by paddocks, heard 'clicking'—1 to 2 
clicks per second—as the bat flew overhead. The temperature was 6^, the sky partly 
overcast, 11.30 p.m. 

WCo 

Chocolate Wattled Bat 

1 

22/05/14 

Yaugher. At 6.00 p.m. on a mild (15.9 q C) evening with light rain falling, the male bat flew in 
through an open door, and took several circuits of the rooms before landing on a window 
curtain where 1 caught it for release. 

TP 

Bat sp. 


08/05/14 

Slate Quarry Road, Brisbane Ranges. Flying over the road, temperature below 10 q C on a 
calm, clear evening. Species unknown. 

WCo 

Water Rat 

1 

20/04/14 

Portarlington beach, behind the caravan park. Dead with its head missing. 

WCOK 


1 

04/05/14 

Breakwater. Feeding on fish scraps left by anglers on the edge of the bridge over the 
Barwon River, early evening after dark. 

AS 


1 

09/05/14 

Breakwater, in the Barwon River just upstream of the bridge, 3.30 p.m. 

TP 

Brown Rat 

1 

23/05/14 

Road-killed, Cape Otway Road near Taylor’s Road just west of Moriac. 

TP 

Red Fox 

1 

03/05/14 

Ballan Road just north of Butcher’s Road, Brisbane Ranges. The fox was dragging a road- 
killed wallaby slowly off the road, ignoring passing traffic, 8.30 a.m. 

WCo 

Fallow Deer 


14/04/14 

Lake Connewarre. Tracks along the south shore of the lake 1 km east of Tait’s Point. 

GDu 


1 

09/05/14 

Eclipse road, Brisbane Ranges. A large male with a fine set of antlers ran across the road 
from near a paddock into the bush, seen by school children and bus driver. 

KCo 


Reptiles and amphibians (Herps) 


Garden Skink 

1 

26/04/14 

Photographed, Moggs Creek. 

BL 

Metallic Skink 

1 

08/05/14 

Grasstree Park Nature Reserve. Sun-basking on a log. 

GFNC 

Black Rock Skink 

4 

18/11/13 

Brisbane Ranges, beside Little River, about 1-2 km upstream from the national park 
eastern boundary. 

GDu 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

18/05/14 

In Bush’s Paddock, a grassy Grey Box woodland, along Mt Cottrell Road east of 

Eynesbury. 

MHe 


5 

20/05/14 

Old Melbourne Road, Little River end, under tiles. One was only about 20 cm long. 

AS, TP 

Eastern Tiger Snake 

1 

20/05/14 

Old Melbourne, Lara end, under a tile. It was a small individual about 30 cm long 

AS, TP 

Southern Brown Tree Frog 


06/05/14 

At night, many calling from a waterhole along Thompson Track and a few from a wetland 
near the Tiger Rail Trail, Yaugher. 

TP 

Victorian Smooth Froglet 


06/05/14 

At night, a few calling from a wetland near the Tiger Rail Trail, Yaugher. 

TP 

Southern Brown Tree Frog 


22/05/14 

Several began calling as soon as rain began to fall around 

1.00 p.m. at Yaugher. 

TP 

Southern Toadlet 

1-2 

22/05/14 

Yaugher. They were calling sporadically during the day during light rain. The call was a 
single 'cree-eek' at intervals of several seconds, but 1 was not able to locate precisely 
where they were calling from. 

TP 


Observers: AS, Alex Shackleton; BL, Barry Lingham; GDu, Guy Dutson; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; JN, John Newman; 
KCo, Kristen Cook; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; SI, Shona Innes; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook; WCOK, Wendy, Colin, Owen and 
Kristen Cook. 
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Multiplication 


...Lynne Clarke* 


hen I arrived back in Tanzania in February I was a little 
surprised to see only a few Speckled Mousebirds. These 
curious, and very ancient birds—there are fossil records going 
back fifty-five million years—are among the marvels of the avian 
world, occupying an order, Coliiformes, of their own. The internet 
tells me that they have pamprodactyl toes, their outer toes being 
reversible, giving them the ability to move them back and forth at 
will, widely spaced legs giving them great flexibility and the 
desire to hang rather than perch, and a jaw with a supplementary 
joint so that they can almost dislocate it, like a snake, and eat, for 
their size, very large items. There is something odd about their 
digestive tract also, which I found some time ago in the relevant 
volume of the Birds of the World, but the details of which I cannot 
now remember. 

In spite of their distinction, we actually don't like them very much. 
They are inclined to gang up against the weavers, tearing down 
their nests, and they will eat the best leaves of the kale in our 
vegetable garden, as well as the leaves and flowers of the 
passion-fruit vine, which is consequently now struggling to 
survive. Their antics are quite amusing, however, as they search 
for food, their tails swinging, running through the trees chattering 
to each other, looking quite like mice, and luxuriate in communal 
dust baths, again in the vegie garden. 

Why were there so few of them about? We usually have a 
resident flock of about a dozen. A few weeks later the problem 
was solved when I identified a very young one, rather pale and 
tentative. Multiplication! Numbers are now well back to normal. 

The middle of the Wet season is obviously the best time for 
many species to breed. The pair of Ashy Starlings have lately 
become five. I saw one pouncing upon a large insect in the 
nearby bushes and immediately another swooped down from the 
top of a large tree some distance away, and begged for it. 

Male Violet-backed Starlings are so stunning they always draw 
the binoculars, with their plum-coloured plumage glinting in the 
sunshine. The females look much more like an inconspicuous 
thrush. A group of them were frequenting the bushes near the 
house and I had a good look. Yes, several had the somewhat 
indeterminate plumage of young birds. 

The sweet little Red-cheeked Cordon-bleus are very common, 
and becoming more so—they have been seen incessantly 
carrying bits of dry grass high up into a tree. A pair of Lesser 
Striped Swallows, my favourite swallow, with their interesting 
plumage and plaintive cries, swooped through our veranda 
several times one day. I was hoping they might choose to nest 


there, but unfortunately they decided against it. 

***** 

As it is the Easter Break at the moment, my friend Jo and I had 
time for a longer walk than usual yesterday and we strolled into 
the hinterland, admiring the flowers. April is the peak month for 
wild flowers here and they are in superabundance at present. 

Unfortunately I left my Collins Guide to the Wild Flowers of East 
Africa at home this time, to save space, so I cannot tell you even 
one of their proper names. A number look like the ancestors, or 
relatives, of some of our garden plants—in particular the purple 
and occasionally white cleomes that are scattered everywhere, 
thrown into relief by the large white flowers that are in swathes 
across the country right now. A smaller yellow daisy is also very 
common. 

A delicate pink trumpet looks like a type of foxglove, and the 
hibiscus! We have several varieties here, almost all yellow with 
maroon centres, except for a tiny white one, which is a creeper. 

There are lots of vines and creepers throwing out their flowers 
large and small—white and pink, cream and mauve. Some 
brilliant yellow flowers adorn several types of bush, and it is not 
until you get close to them that you see that their foliage, a vine, 
has withered right away, leaving the flowers glowing. 

Then there are the legumes, little pink flowers on a bushy plant, 
and several low-growing yellow ones, in among the grasses. 
There are many other types, also. 

'Let's go and find your tree,' said Jo. So we found it: a tough, 
thorny specimen, leaves springing directly from the stems, which 
I have never found in any book. It flowers over a long period, just 
a few at a time. The flowers are large, perhaps 14 cm across, 
loose and white, with a long tube and frills. (It's at times like this I 
wish I were a botanist! Perhaps I should draw it.). From my 
observation it comes out in the evening and is finished by 
morning, therefore I am guessing that it is pollinated by bats. As 
usual at this time of day the flowers were looking like bits of 
rubbish, floppy and browning off. You have to be early to see 
them in their prime. Seed pods were growing also. 

There weren't many birds—just a pair of D'Arnaud’s Barbets 
incessantly shouting their devotion from the top of a bush and 
some Winding Cisticolas flitting about. But as we wandered 
home, we were very satisfied with our time. 

*Lynne is a GFNC member currently working in Tanzania. 



What’s up 

...Dean Hewish 


O n 24May, a much anticipated event happened in the 

Northern Hemisphere. It turned out to be a disappointment 
but serves as a lesson about uncertainties in predicting celestial 
phenomena. The event predicted was a meteor shower. Even 
well-known meteor showers are notoriously fickle, but this 
particular one had never been seen before, so predictions of 
what might happen were highly unreliable. 


Meteor showers occur when the Earth passes through the orbit 
of a comet. Comets have fragile bodies and tend to shed debris, 
particularly when they approach the Sun and warm up. The 
debris consists of fragments of ice and rock and the material 
eventually becomes spread out all along the orbit of the comet. 

Some meteor showers have been spectacular, with frequent and 
sometimes very bright meteors. Though the meteors travel along 
parallel paths, perspective makes them appear to radiate from a 
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point in the sky. The regular showers are named after the 
constellation they seem to radiate from. For instance, Halley’s 
Comet produces two showers at different times of the year, 
known as the Eta Aquariid shower (radiating from Aquarius) and 
the Orionids (from Orion). 

Even well-known recurrent meteor showers can be 
unpredictable, depending on whether the Earth passes through a 
dense or sparse collection of debris. We watched the Leonid 
meteor shower (produced by Comet 55P Temple-Tuttle) on two 
occasions and saw a few very spectacular meteors but the 
Leonids can sometimes produce meteor 'storms'. 


The meteor shower in May this year was produced by a newly 
discovered comet, 209P/LINEAR (discovered in a satellite 
photograph). Unfortunately, predictions of meteor numbers were 
pure guesswork and many people expected a host of bright 
meteors. Some were seen, but at a very low rate of 5-10 per 
hour. Apparently there were many more faint meteors, but these 
were only detected by radar. 

Watching meteor showers requires patience. It involves getting 
up well before sunrise and sitting in the cold and dark waiting for 
the brief appearance of the meteors. The eastern morning sky 
faces the direction of the Earth’s motion through space, making 
the meteors more abundant as the Earth’s gravity sweeps them 
up. 


Grasstree Park Nature Reserve fauna survey 
8-11 May 2014 

All trapping undertaken in accordance with our DSE permit 10006519 and WSIAEC permit 27.12 
GPS 55 265735E, 5 757027N, alt 57m 

...Trevor Pescott 


G rasstree Park Nature Reserve is a triangular area of 25 ha 
between the Surf Coast Highway, Messmate Road and 
Beacon Boulevard, on the northern edge of Torquay. It is 
managed by Surf Coast Shire. 

From 17-20 August 2006 we carried out mammal trapping at the 
reserve, using 20 small Elliott traps over three nights. We caught 
9 Swamp Rats and 2 Black Rats. The report of that activity was 
published in Geelong Naturalist vol. 42, no. 5, September 2006. 

The current survey has been expanded to include 40 small Elliott 
traps which were set for three nights. Two of the club’s Pix 
Controller cameras were in place from 8-19 May—one in a Coast 
Teatree grove, the other among Manna Gums near Messmate 
Road. Both were focused on bait stations set about 1 m above 
ground level. Harp trapping was carried out on 15 March and 
21 March, and our three cameras were set among Manna Gums 
between 18 March and 4 April. 

The reserve has several open areas of exotic grass which are 
used as off-lead areas for dogs, some areas of large Coast 
Teatree, some groves of Manna Gums and other indigenous and 
non-indigenous eucalypts. The most important area from the 
fauna aspect is on the southern half of the reserve where 
remnant heathlands remain. It is here where we concentrated 
our Elliott trapping in 2006 and again in 2014. 



Black Rat, Grasstree Park Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Elliott traps 

Forty small Elliott traps were set in the heathland at the south 
side of the reserve; there were three transects each of 10 traps 
(El 1-20, E21-30, E31^t0) and two transects of five traps 
(E01-05, E06-10). 

Each trap was enclosed in a plastic sleeve to keep it dry, and 
bait (the standard herbivore mix of peanut butter, golden syrup 
and oatmeal) and a ball of Dacron filling for bedding was placed 
in the trap. 

Results 

09/05/14 E26 Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus 
10/05/14 E29 Swamp Rat 

E31 House Mouse Mus musculus 
E39 Swamp Rat 
11 /05/14 E08 House Mouse 
E09 House Mouse 
El 3 Swamp Rat 
El 5 Black Rat Rattus rattus 
El 6 Two House Mice 
E27 Swamp Rat 
E35 House Mouse 


Note: traps in which animals were caught were not reset—total 
115 trap-nights. 



Swamp Rat, Grasstree Park Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Grasstree Park bird list, compiled by Rod Lowther 

Australian Wood Duck 

12, flew low over the reserve 

Spotted Dove 

Several 

Australian White Ibis 

1, flying overhead. 

Brown Goshawk 

1 

Grey Goshawk 

1, white morph 

Brown Falcon 

1 

Masked Lapwing 

1, on roadside just off-site. 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

3, flying overhead in a westerly 
direction. 

Galah 

2 

Corella sp. 

10 

Little Corella 

7 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

30 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

6 

Crimson Rosella 

15 

Eastern Rosella 

2 

Blue-winged Parrot 

2, flying over and through the reserve. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

42 

Southern Emu-wren 

8 

White-browed Scrubwren 

4 

Striated Thornbill 

1 

Brown Thornbill 

7 

Spotted Pardalote 

2, one seen, one heard. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

4 

White-eared Honeyeater 

1 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

1 

Little Wattlebird 

3 

Red Wattlebird 

2 

White-fronted Chat 

5 

New Holland Honeyeater 

21 

Golden Whistler 

2, heard calling. 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

6, three birds seen, another three heard 
calling. 

Grey Butcherbird 

1, just off-site. 

Australian Magpie 

5 

Pied Currawong 

1, heard just off-site. 

Grey Currawong 

1, heard calling. 

Grey Fantail 

2 

Willie Wagtail 

1 

Little Raven 

42, flock of 32 flying west over the 
reserve, 10 around south boundary 
near Bunnings store and into reserve. 

Magpie-lark 

4, two flying between reserve and 
Bunnings store, south end of reserve; 
two heard off-site north end. 

Flame Robin 

1 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

Several 

Silvereye 

11. Six appeared to have chestnut- 
brown flanks of Tasmanian sub¬ 
species. Several were seen feeding on 
the ripe fruit of Kangaroo Apples. 

Welcome Swallow 

6 

Common Blackbird 

4 

Common Starling 

3 

Common Myna 

4 

Red-browed Finch 

2 

House Sparrow 

10 

European Goldfinch 

15 



Metallic Skink, Grasstree Park. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Grasstree Park mammals (including those from harp and camera 
trapping earlier this year) 

Common Ringtail 

Several dreys found in mature Coast 

Possum 

Teatree, but animals not seen nor recorded 
on the camera set near one drey. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

Small groups seen, with a maximum of 30 
noted at any one time. 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

One photographed on 21/03/14, on a camera 
set under Manna Gums. 

Chocolate Wattled Bat 

One female caught on 14/03/14. 

Lesser Long-eared Bat 

One female caught on 14/03/14. 

Large Forest Bat 

One female caught on 14/03/14. 

Little Forest Bat 

5 males/1 female caught on 14/03/14, and 2 
males/2 females on 21 /03/14. 

House Mouse 

Several seen during the days of the survey; 6 
trapped. 

Swamp Rat 

5 trapped. 

Black Rat 

Several photographed on the cameras; one 
trapped. 

Red Fox 

Scats found. 

European Rabbit 

Diggings and burrows noted. 


Grasstree Park herps 

Common Froglet 

Heard calling on 08/05/14 and 10/05/14. 

Garden Skink 

Many noted. 

Metallic Skink 

One sunning on a fallen split log on 08/05/14. 

Tree Dragon 

One dead specimen found on 08/05/14. 

(Jacky Lizard) 



Thanks 

To Surf Coast Shire for permission to carry out the survey. 

To Dennis, Claire and Lance for help in setting the traps, and 
Dennis, Alison, Phil, Chrissy, Fiona, Guy, Tracey and Adefor 
help in checking and collecting the traps. 

To Craig, Rod and members of the Bird Group for compiling the 
bird list. 


Next fauna survey 
Urquhart’s Bluff, Eastern Otways 
5-8 June 2014 

The site selected for the June fauna survey is a large area of 
coastal heathland between the Great Ocean Road and the cliff- 
top, between Anglesea and Airey’s Inlet. In the past the rare 
Swamp Antechinus A. minimus has been found here, along with 
various other small mammals. 

Thursday 5 June: 1.00 p.m. Meet at the Urquhart’s Bluff car 
park on the Great Ocean Road to set the traps. 

Friday 6 to Saturday 7 June: 8.30 a.m. Meet as above to check 
the traps. 

Sunday 8 June: 8.30 a.m. Meet as above to collect the traps. 

Note: please take care entering and leaving the car park; the 
Great Ocean Road is sure to be very busy as this is a 
holiday long weekend. 

Advance notice: 10-13 July we will return to the Floating 
Islands in the Stony Rises to check on the progress of the Dusky 
Antechinuses—have the females had their babies yet? 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


B ecause of the malfunctioning website, I missed some March 
observations, so I was incorrect in stating that there were 
none. Not that butterflies were plentiful. The Marbled Xenica was 
a good sighting, and Meadow Arguses expected. Butterflies are 
still somewhat scarce, the female Common Browns persisting, 
though sometimes tatty. 

Two-spotted Line-blues and Long-tailed Pea-blues are 
superficially similar. Both have two eye spots at the bottom of the 
hind wings, to distract predators, but the Pea-blues have long 
tails 



resembling antennae between the two eyes. They are also 
bigger than the Line-blues and the hindwing underside has a 
broad white subterminal band. Marilyn’s sighting at Steiglitz is 
our first record of the Two-spotted Line-blue. 

Until further notice could you please send all butterfly 
observations direct to my email address 
dedmanv@iprimus.com.au. 

Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; DE, Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GL, Grace Lewis; HSc, Helen Schofield; 
JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TFI, Tom Fletcher; VWD, 
Valda Dedman. 



Two-spotted Line-blue. Photos: Marilyn Hewish 


Greenish Grass-dart 

25/04/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 2. 

BL 

Cabbage White 

19/03/14 

Highton, along nature strip. 2, 9.30 a.m. 

JN 


23/03/14 

Wensleydale. Only 1 in bush garden. 

JN 


05/04/14 

Breakwater. 50+ flushed from weeds along railway line as train passed. 

JN 


05/05/14 

Anglesea heath. 1. 

GL 


05/05/14 

69 North Valley Rd Highton. Several still flying around; sunny day. 

VWD 


11/05/14 

Highton. 6 individuals over afternoon at various sites. 

JN 


14/05/14 

69 North Valley Rd Highton. 2 flying around sunny bushes in early morning. 

VWD 

Marbled Xenica 

23/03/14 

Wensleydale. 1 very worn and pale, in paddock; photographed. 

JN 


13/04/14 

Near Distillery Ck Picnic Ground. 1 photographed. 

HSc 

Common Brown 

10/03/14 

Wensleydale. 1 female flying through grassy yard. 

JN 


10/03/14 

Wensleydale. 6+ females scattered through grassy yard. 

JN 


22/03/14 

Wal Whiteside Walk, near Breakwater bridge. 4 flying/resting among leaf litter. 

DTy 


23/03/14 

Wensleydale. 10+ females in bush garden. 

JN 


06/04/14 

Wensleydale. 10+ females; still consistent numbers in bush garden. 

JN 


06/04/14 

Wensleydale. 6 at 10.15 a.m. 

JN 


26/04/14 

Moggs Creek. Only females, mainly in sedge/grassy areas near Hilltops. 

BL 


25/04/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 3 females. 

BL 


03/05/14 

Bushland between Lake Merrimu and Toolern Vale. 3-4 females, all looking tatty. 

MHe, DHe 


12/05/14 

Harvey St Anglesea. 1 female. 

JN, DTy 


12/05/14 

Lerderderg Gorge entrance. 1 female, very tatty. 

MHe, DHe 


18/05/14 

Wensleydale. Single female in bush garden. 

JN 

Meadow Argus 

13/03/14 

Highton. 1 flying through undeveloped housing blocks with much grass and weeds. 

JN 


29/03/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, at entrance. 1 flying/feeding/ resting with wings spread; 
photographed. 

DTy 


11/05/14 

Eastern Beach grassy slopes. 1. 

JN 

Yellow Admiral 

29/03/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 1 flying around, middle section of GBG. 

DTy 


20/04/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 6 feeding on yellow flowering bush; photographed. 

DTy 


25/04/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 2; 1 photographed sipping from flower. 

BL 


24/05/14 

You Yangs. 1 seen during boneseeding, at 2 p.m. 

DE 


24/05/14 

You Yangs. 1 seen during boneseeding. 

JN 

Two-spotted Line-blue 

24/05/14 

Steiglitz, Bert Boardman Reserve. 1 flying in open eucalypt woodland with lots of acacias and 
grass-trees; photographed. 

MHe 

Long-tailed Pea-blue 

25/04/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens.1. 

BL 


08/05/14 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 1 or 2 females in fresh condition. 

TFI 
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Out and about: the unique lichens 


... V,a I da Dedman 


W hen I go to my metal letterbox I notice what look like small 
grey-green flat circular plants growing on it. How long they 
have been there I can't say, several years perhaps. I know that they 
are lichens and are not plants. They have no roots, no flowers, but 
produce fruiting bodies, which I can see if I look carefully. 

A lichen is a unique organism. It looks like a plant and was originally 
placed in the plant kingdom. However today it is in the fungi 
kingdom. A lichen is a mini ecosystem containing a fungus 
(mycobiont) and a photosynthetic partner (photobiont) which 
contains chlorophyll. This may be either a green alga or belong to 
an entirely different family—a cyanobacterium. (Cyanobacteria are a 
photosynthetic nitrogen-fixing group.) They live together to mutually 
benefit each other in a structure called a thallus. They are more 
than the sum of their parts; if you separate the partners in the 
laboratory, it is very difficult to reconstitute them into a lichen. They 
possess structures and chemicals not formed by either of the 
partners separately. Lichens synthesise over 800 substances not 
found anywhere else in nature. 

Photosynthesis fixes carbon from carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, 
using chlorophyll as the agent and sunlight as energy. In this way 
the photobiont produces simple sugars as food for the fungus. (Non- 
lichenised fungi feed through their hyphae on organic matter.) Net 
carbon fixation depends on the water content of the thallus as well 
as the photobiont present. Lichens have no waxy protective outer 
cuticle as in plants and have little control over their water content, 
which can fluctuate wildly. If no moisture is available they can turn 
off their metabolic processes, wait out the drought and regenerate 
when wet. They are great survivors. Some look completely different 
when wet or dry. 

The alga or cyanobacterium receives water and minerals from the 
fungus as well as protection and a safe environment. Ninety per 
cent of all lichens associate with an algal photobiont. 

Environmental factors (light, humidity) are very important in 
determining which photobiont is present in the lichen. Many 
examples are known where the same fungus is associated with 
either a green alga and appear leaf-like, or a cyanobacterium and 
appear shrub-like or as tiny granules. The 
different photobionts can either occur together 
in the same thallus or separately. 

Cyanobacterium photobionts can 
photosynthesise at low light levels, and many 
rainforest lichens contain this type. 

Lichenised fungi are specialist fungi that exist 
as part of a lichen, although they may have 
close relatives, of the same genus, in the 
wider fungal world. Very few of them have 
been found as free-living forms. Most appear 
to be unable to survive and reproduce in the 
absence of the symbiotic partner; that is, they 
are obligate symbionts. Some fungi genera 
produce both normal and lichenised species. 


The external appearance of the thallus is used 
for identification purposes, although lichen 
classification and names are based on the 
fungus, which forms the greater part of the 
biomass. The majority of fungi, thousands of 
them, are Ascomycetes. It has been estimated 
that there are about 50 of the alternate group, 
basidiolichens, and their distribution is world¬ 



Flavoparmelia rutidula with fruiting bodies. 

Photo: Valda Dedman 


wide. They are common and widespread, always associated with 
algae, especially on damp, acidic soil, in heathland and beside 
bogs, on soil, rotting wood, among mosses or other lichens. You 
can be easily deceived by the fruiting bodies of basidiolichens. How 
often have you seen the tiny yellow toadstools of Omphalina 
chromacea and O. umbellifera without realising you were looking at 
lichens? (See #222 and #223 in Fuhrer's Field guide to Australian 
fungi.) Their genus name has been changed to Lichenomphalia in 
recognition of their 'new' status. 

Form 

Lichens are usually grouped according to one of three forms, 
although there are many variations. 

• Crustose. Markedly two-dimensional. Attached directly to 
surface. Growth radiate. Centre may be dying. Example 
Caloplaca. 

• Foliose. Attached by root-like rhizines, sometimes only in 
middle. Thallus highly differentiated. Lower surface absorptive 
tissue. Upper surface fungal, mid-layer photobiont. Growth at 
margins. Tend to be lobed. Example Xanthoparmelia 
substrigosa. 

• Fruiticose. Markedly three-dimensional. Attached by holdfast. 
Main body erect or pendulous, commonly highly branched. 
Growth takes place at end of 'stems', may be quite complex. 
Example Usnea (Old man's beard). 

There are also Vagrant lichens, not attached to any substrate, 
which may blow around and turn up in unexpected places. In 1829, 
during the war between Russia and Persia, a town on the Caspian 
was suddenly covered by a lichen, which literally fell from heaven. It 
was made into bread and eaten by the starving people. There are at 
least seven vagrants in Australia, most endemic and found in 
Australia's southern half; an example is Xanthoparmelia convoluta. 

Reproduction 

Lichens reproduce either sexually or vegetatively. Spore-producing 
bodies come in several forms, just as in fungi. In the ascobionts, 
spores develop inside them in asci (Greek, ascus=bag). Most are 
cup-like apothecia, which may be raised above the surface of the 
thallus, level with it or sunk below the surface, and sometimes look 
like slits. Some fruiting bodies are on stalks 
at the end of branches and may be brightly 
coloured. Script lichens have simple 
stretched fruiting bodies. The outer wall is 
often thick, jet black and rigid and the fruits 
look like strange hieroglyphics. In perithecia 
the spore-bearing body is round with only a 
tiny opening at the top. They are often buried 
almost completely in the substrate in which 
the lichen is growing. The basidiolichens 
produce little toadstools, clubs or fans with 
spores arranged as in their non-lichenised 
relatives. 

Spores are microscopic and are dispersed by 
wind or water. Wind-dispersed spores can 
cover vast distances and land in different 
habitats from where they were produced. 
Vagrant lichens very rarely produce 
apothecia. Reproduction via spores is risky 
because the spore must find a suitable alga 
or cyanobacterium before a lichen can form, 
but it does ensure genetic diversity. 
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With vegetative reproduction, both parts of the lichen are present. 
Parts of the thallus may be broken off, be transported away and 
continue to grow. Soredia and isidia are specialised tiny growths on 
the thallus that break off to produce replica lichens. Soredia look like 
small powdery granules. Each one consists of a few photobiont cells 
surrounded by fungal hyphae. They may be 
formed within the thallus and sometimes 
emerge through cracks in the surface; at 
other times they may only occur in a soralium, 
which can take various shapes. Isidia are 
small outgrowths on the thallus that contain 
both fungal hyphae and photobiont cells. 

They vary in shape, depending on species, 
from bulbous to cylindrical or branched, even 
coralloid. They are often present in large 
numbers, which makes that part of the thallus 
look fuzzy. Broken off isidia may be 
transported by wind, water or even on animal 
fur or bird feet. While still attached to the 
thallus they effectively increase its surface 
area and so contribute to gas exchange and 
photosynthesis. 

Though a propagule such as an isidium or 
soredium disperses both partners, the new 
thallus need not continue that exact 
partnership. The mycobiont may find and choose a new algal or 
cyanobacterium partner more suited to its new environment. 

Range and adaptability 

Worldwide over 20 000 species are known, about 3600 from 
Australia, 1200 of them endemic. Lichens occur in a wide range of 
environments, from rainforest to desert, from the Arctic and 
Antarctic to the tropics, from the seashore to mountain tops, on 
rock, metal, wood, soil, bone, sand dunes. There are even a few 
aquatic species. Different species occur in different microhabitats; a 
wide range of different lichens may be seen within a small area. 


Lichens grow slowly, and may stop growing altogether if conditions 
are not right (not enough water or light). In Antarctica, where they 
are inhibited by cold, it has been estimated that Buellia frigida in the 
McMurdo Dry Valleys region has grown as little as 1 cm in 1000 
years. Lichens can survive being snow-covered and can survive 
temperatures of -20°C. They have been 
collected as far south as 86°30'. 

Lichens are colonisers of new surfaces. Some 
excrete acids as products of metabolism, 
which can break down rock surfaces such as 
limestone. They are primary colonisers of 
stressful environments and among the first to 
colonise barren surfaces such as road 
cuttings, volcanic ash and after fires. 

Uses of lichens 

Lichens have been traditionally used as food, 
often to eke out food supplies. Icelandic 
‘moss' has been used in broths, dried and 
ground and mixed with flour to make bread (it 
contains a high proportion of starch). The 
Sydney Morning Herald of 18 April 1863 
advertised 'ICELANDIC MOSS COCOA, a 
most nutritious diet for invalids'. In Japan, 
Iwatake Umbiiicaria escuienta is eaten as a 
delicacy. It grows on rock cliffs, and in former times men were let 
down in baskets to collect it. Lichens have also been used to 
produce alcohol, 'a good lichen brandy'. Some lichens are 
poisonous; Letharia vuipina has been used to kill wolves and is toxic 
to various insects and molluscs. 

Lichens have been used medicinally to treat baldness, scurvy, to 
stop nose bleeds, against epilepsy. Some are valued for their musk¬ 
like fragrance and used in perfumes, and they are still used for 
dyeing, especially in genuine Harris tweed. The Eastern Yellow 
Robin decorates its nest with them. They have been found stuffed in 
the body cavities of Egyptian mummies. 



Reindeer Lichen, Moreep Bushland. 

Photo: Valda Dedman 


Lichens obtain moisture, and nutrients such as ammonium nitrate, 
from rain, dew or fog, or from runoff down tree trunks or over rocks 
into cracks. Large lichens festooning forests effectively trap mist 
and rainfall. 

Lichens in arid areas 

Darwin collected 43 lichen species during the voyage of the Beagle. 
In Peru on 13 July 1835 he wrote: On the coast-mountains, at the 
height of about 2000 feet, where during this season the clouds 
generally hang, a very few cacti were growing in the clefts of rock; 
and the loose sand was strewed over with a lichen, which lies on 
the surface quite unattached. This plant belongs to the genus 
Cladonia, and somewhat resembles the reindeer lichen. In some 
parts it was in sufficient quantity to tinge the sand, as seen from a 
distance, of a pale yellowish colour. Further inland, during the whole 
ride of fourteen leagues, I saw only one other vegetable production, 
and that was a most minute yellow lichen, growing on the bones of 
the dead mules. This was the first true desert which I had seen. 


Today lichens are recognised as valuable environmental monitors. 
Lichens absorb minerals in rain, and this includes pollutants, so 
lichens will be affected by acid rain and may become uncommon in 
cities. Thankfully I don't think this includes Geelong. However lichen 
growth rate or absence can be used to monitor pollution. After the 
Chernobyl nuclear blast, Lapland reindeer herds were in great 
danger of radioactive contamination from eating their staple winter 
food, reindeer lichen, Cladina rangifera, which had accumulated 
high levels of the radioisotope caesium 137. 

So look out for lichens on the footpath, on branches, on tree trunks, 
on rocks by the seashore, or basalt boulders in paddocks, on 
gravestones, on the ground in open areas in bushland, hanging in 
tufts from old fence posts, in rainforests, among moss, as soil crusts 
in the mallee, on old bottles, on other lichens or even on your 
letterbox. 


Soil lichens in arid areas help to bind the soil and are well adapted 
to harsh conditions. The desert lichen Ramalina maciformis 
undergoes daily hydration and dessication. It can photosynthesise 
at a relative humidity of 80 per cent. Such humidities are frequent in 
arid areas because the temperature falls rapidly at night, causing 
dew to form. The thallus uses the dew to hydrate overnight and at 
dawn increasing light causes a rapid rise in photosynthesis. The 
thallus dries out as the temperature rises and photosynthesis 
ceases. 
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Vale Geoffrey R Mathison (1921-2014) 


G eoff first joined the Geelong Field Naturalists Club in 1961, 
beginning a connection with the club that continued until his 
death in April. Geoff was a farmer who appreciated the natural 
environment and developed a fascination with the plants, birds and 
animals of the Geelong area. This love of nature attracted him to the 
newly formed Geelong Field Naturalists Club. 

Fie attended many of the campouts during the 1960s, including trips 
to the Rocklands reservoir, the Grampians and Wilsons Promontory. 
Fie expanded his knowledge of plants and recorded plant lists from 
the areas surveyed. With the late Ted Errey and botanist Jim Willis, 
Geoff took extensive trips throughout Australia to survey and 
discover plants and experience the joys of the bush. His other great 
mentor in learning about plants was Leila Ramsay. 

In 1980, the GFNC visited King Island and again Geoff was there, 
writing a report for the Naturalist and recording the bird species. He 
also participated in banding Mutton Birds (shearwaters) near Port 
Fairy. Geoff, Leila Ramsay and Ted Errey assisted school groups to 
identify plants at the Bambra Camp in the 1970s. 

In 1975, Geoff joined the GFNC Committee and in 1977 he was 
elected as President of the GFNC, a post he held for two years. His 
commitment to the GFNC was recognised by the awarding of a Life 
Membership. 


Geoff was an active member of the local Winchelsea community, 
with strong links to the Winchelsea Historical Society and the 
Winchelsea RSL He adopted a particular stretch of the Barwon 
River, upstream of the bridge, where he weeded and planted 
indigenous species that he had propagated. That site was a popular 
location to celebrate birthdays, with many GFNC members enjoying 
the company and surroundings at Geoff’s spot. 

Geoff had a down to earth (some say ‘wicked’) sense of humour— 
he was heard to note that someone’s description of a ‘babbling 
brook’ was really a ‘bloody creek’! Despite having a friendly and fun- 
loving personality, Geoff was a strong-minded character with a 
dedicated commitment to conservation. He provided a strong voice 
to oppose development proposals that could damage the 
environment. 

Geoff developed many friendships with members during his 
decades of participation with the GFNC. He was very helpful and 
welcoming to any newcomers to the club and his quiet humour, 
generous spirit and perceptive observations were much 
appreciated. 

We have been fortunate to share many memories of Geoff. He will 
be remembered and sadly missed by his friends at the Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club. 

Barry Lingham 


Bellarine Peninsula OBP news 


O n and around the week-end of 17-18 May over 50 observers 
gave their time to complete the first OBP survey for 2014. This 
is a truly wonderful effort and many thanks to each one. We were 
rewarded with lovely sunny late autumn weather and many groups 
saw reasonable numbers of Blue-winged Parrots. Alas no OBPs 
were sighted in our area on the survey weekend (but please read 
on). Four birds were observed on the western side of Port Phillip 
Bay. [See future survey dates p. 14.] 

First mainland sighting for 2014 

There was a confirmed sighting on 25 March of an OBP, with 3 Blue¬ 
winged Parrots, on the western side of Port Phillip Bay. There have 
been several records of OBPs in this area in subsequent weeks. 

Subsequent OBP records on the mainland 

It is really pleasing to report that there were two records of OBPs on 
the Bellarine Peninsula on 6 April (2 birds) and 7 April (1 bird) from a 
remote area of Lake Connewarre with very limited access. 

A wonderful story! 

There was also a juvenile OBP that turned up on the Bass Coast, 
Gippsland, on 7 April. A female Orange-bellied Parrot has been 
observed on private property on the Surf Coast in atypical OBP 
mainland habitat from late morning of 29 April to early afternoon of 2 
May feeding on Seaberry Saltbush Rhagodia candolleana, a species 
previously unrecorded as an OBP food plant. The bird was observed 
occasionally until 14 May. She is one of the captive-bred birds 
released at Melaleuca in November 2013 and certainly helped the 
cause by producing five young in the 2013-14 breeding season in 
the wild. Further to this, in captivity in 2012-13 she produced three 
young at Taroona, Tasmania. ‘Blue L’, by the band on her left leg, 
was hatched in captivity in the 2011-12 breeding season at Taroona. 
Another amazing part of this story is that this bird is bred from stock 
that has been in captivity for five generations—and been released 
and migrated to the mainland! ‘Blue L’ was last seen at the feed 


...Craig Morley 

Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Co-ordinator 

table at Melaleuca on 15 April. This is a remarkable story! Let’s hope 
there are many more OBPs like ‘Blue L’ and that they produce 
offspring in the wild that also migrate. 

Orange-bellied Parrot mural 

The Drysdale Bus Shelter Mural project is a joint initiative of The 
Potato Shed, Diversitat and the Bellarine Catchment Network. The 
mural of 41 OBPs in flight and another 10 perched certainly 
transforms the six bus shelters at the front of the Potato Shed in 
Peninsula Drive, Drysdale. The official launch of this venture in early 
April at Drysdale was a great success and was organised by Matt 
Crawley of the Bellarine Catchment Network. Mike Mclean from 
Diversitat coordinated the production of the murals. At the launch I 
took the opportunity to thank, on behalf of the Bellarine Peninsula 
OBP Network and the OBP National Recovery Team, all those, 
especially Mike, who were involved in this great project which will 
surely continue to raise the profile of OBPs on the Bellarine 
Peninsula and surrounding areas. Additionally, OBP information 
brochures will be provided for distribution to the schools that adjoin 
the bus shelters. 



Photo: Craig Morley 
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Frogs of the Stony Rises 


...Trevor Pescott 


G reening Australia has again hosted an evening at Stonyford 
Hall to promote the biodiversity of the Stony Rises west of 
Colac. On 6 March this year, Richard Hill of Department of 
Environment and Primary Industries (DEPI) spoke about the 
mammals of the ‘rises’ (see Geelong Naturalist April 2014 for 
Deborah Evans’ report on the talk). 

This time the subject was frogs. 

The presentation on Tuesday 6 May—unfortunately on a GFNC 
general meeting night—was made by Yonie Tiljak, Heytesbury 
Land Care Coordinator, hobby farmer and environmental 
consultant. She is a qualified herpetologist with five years’ 
experience in studying Victoria’s amphibians, in particular the 
threatened Southern Toadlet. 

There are about 4000 frog species and 300 toad species 
worldwide. There are no ‘true’ toads in the family Bufonidae in 


Australia, but the Cane Toad has been introduced and is a 
serious environmental pest. Frogs and toads are quite long-lived; 
the European Toad has a life-span of 40 years, the Australian 
Southern Toadlet 10 years, and the Brown Tree Frog can live for 
8 years. 

Trivia ... the collective word for a group of frogs is an ‘army’. 

Threats to frogs include predators (mosquito-fish, goldfish, cats, 
foxes), chemicals and pollutants, urban sprawl, drought and 
climate change, and the Chytrid fungus. 

We can help frogs by protecting and creating habitat (frogs don’t 
need water all year), education, not using chemicals including 
herbicides near water, and not moving frogs, eggs or tadpoles 
between sites to prevent the spread of Chytrid fungus. 

So to the ten species found in the Stony Rises... 


Brown Tree Frog 

Maximum size 45 mm. Calls and breeds throughout the year. Lays 500 to 700 eggs in a jelly mass in 
water. Very agile, will leap to catch flying insects. Colour variable from light brown to green. Call a series 
of rapid harsh pulsating notes repeated 5-15 times. 

Eastern Common Frog let 

Maximum size 28 mm. Calls and breeds throughout the year. Lays about 150 eggs separately or in 
clumps in still water. Call a series of short pulsating ‘ratchet-like’ notes. 

Pobblebonk 

Maximum size 85 mm. Calls from August to June. Lays up to 4000 eggs in a foam raft. Breeds August to 
April. Call a short, resonant ‘bonk’ note. 

Striped Marsh Frog 

Maximum size 75 mm. Calls August to July. Lays eggs in a floating raft August to September and 
December to January. Call a single ‘tock’ note. 

Spotted Marsh Frog 

Maximum size 47 mm. Calls July to May. Lays up to 1500 eggs in a floating raft. Shelters during dry 
times in cracked soil and in yabby holes. Call a single sharp ‘click’ rather like two stones struck together. 

Victorian Smooth Froglet 

Maximum size 60 mm. Calls September to June. Lays about 160 eggs in a clump among leaf litter from 
December to June. Agile, they can leap to catch flying insects. Call a single harsh ‘w-a-a-ark’ followed by 
a series of ‘pip, pip, pip’ notes. 

Southern Smooth Froglet 

Maximum size 35 mm. Calls March to May, and November. Lays 150 eggs in jelly strings around 
vegetation on dry land that will flood. Eggs laid in April or May, and tadpoles may be found after flooding 
in August or September. It is a very secretive frog. Call a series of long, slowly pulsing rattling or 
creaking sounds. 

Common Spadefoot Toad 

Not a true toad despite its common name. Maximum size 40 mm. Calls February to November. Lays 
eggs in long jelly strings around vegetation in water, from April to July. A burrowing frog, it is active only 
after heavy rain. Call a slowly, pulsing musical trill. 

Southern Toadlet 

Maximum size 32 mm. Calls February to June. Lays from 4 to 50 eggs in a nest on dry land from March 
to June. Males never enter water; they may use the same nest site for their lifetime. They do not hop but 
move by walking. They are unusually coloured with the belly blotched black and light grey, and the throat 
is bright orange. They do not have ears. Call a short, harsh grating ‘cree-eek’. 

Growling Grass Frog 

Maximum size 100 mm. Calls August to April. Lays eggs mainly in October, in a floating jelly raft. They 
are unusual in that they are diurnal. They are highly cannibalistic. Call as the name implies, a growling 
note about one second long. 


Spotted Marsh Frog, http://frogs.org.au/arc/colour.html 



Landscape and geology of the stony rises 

When: Friday 13 June 2014, 10.30 a.m.^L30 p.m. 

What: Geology presentation by Prof. B Joyce, and a geology tour 
Where: Stonyford Hall, Cobden-Stonyford Rd, and a short tour of 
geological sights. 

This is a free event but you must register to attend. Lunch 
provided. 

Register before 9 June by contacting Ammie at Greening 
Australia 0409 412 011 ajackson@gavic.gov.au 
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Geelong’s gumtrees: The Narrow-leaved Black Peppermint 

...Trevor Pescott 


D on’t be confused by the name. The Narrow-leaved Black 
Peppermint Eucalyptus nicholii is quite distinct from the 
Narrow-leaved Peppermint E. radiata ; the former is indigenous to 
a small area in New South Wales while the latter is common in 
the Geelong area, where it is an integral part of the vegetation in 
the Otway Ranges, Brisbane Ranges and other local places. 



Narrow-leaved Black Peppermint. Photo: Trevor Pescott 



Narrow-leaved Black Peppermint, Deans Marsh. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 

E. nicholii has been planted in several places in our region; there 
is at least one at Balyang Sanctuary, and several along the 
Winchelsea-Colac section of the Princes Highway. 

Originally considered a form of the Wattle-leaved Peppermint 
and named E acaciiformis var. linearis, it was given full species 
status by Maiden and Blakely in 1929 when they revised the 
genus. It is indigenous to a small area in the New England 
Tablelands, mainly between Glen Innes and Walcha. It grows on 
ridges and well-drained slopes, often on granitic soils, as 
individual trees or as part of woodland vegetation. 

Despite its limited natural occurrence, it is very popular in 
cultivation and it is readily available in plant nurseries. I have 
long been puzzled why some trees that are highly localised in 
nature have become so widely used in cultivation. Two examples 
are the Sugar Gum E. cladocalyx and the Buxton Gum E. 
crenulata —the former from Kangaroo Island and adjacent parts 
of the mainland, the latter from a small area on the Acheron 
River valley in Victoria. 


Eucalypts have been planted widely overseas, with some 
species now in large plantations in parts of Africa where native 
timber has been scarce. Elsewhere gumtrees are planted as 
ornamentals, and there is always the risk of them becoming 
invasive species in native forests. 

The California Invasive Plant Council has a list of undesirable 
trees and shrubs, and suggested alternatives. Of the Southern 
Blue Gum E. globulus the Cl PC says: ‘Found along the coast 
from Humboldt to San Diego and in the Central Valley. Most 
invasive in coastal locations. Easily invades native plant 
communities, causing declines in native plant and animal 
populations. Extremely flammable.’ 

Plant an alternative, they say...and recommend Nichol’s ‘Willow¬ 
leaved’ Peppermint Eucalyptus nicholii: ‘One of the cleanest, 
most graceful eucalyptus, with weeping branches and not too 
much litter. Crushed leaves smell a bit like peppermint. 

Furrowed, rich, reddish-brown bark. Damaged by very cold 
winters.’ 

Flora of Australia is more restrained in describing the tree— 

E. nicholii is cultivated as an ornamental shade tree, and as a 
street tree, in Australia and California, mainly because of its 
compact crown and resistance to frost. 

So to the tree itself. 

• The Narrow-leaved Black Peppermint grows to about 15 m 
tall, with a single, straight trunk. 

• The bark is rough and fibrous on the trunk and onto the small 
branches, coarsely furrowed longitudinally, and grey-brown to 
yellow-brown in colour. 

• The leaves are narrow-lanceolate in shape, up to 130 mm 
long and 10 mm wide, dull and bluish-green in colour. 

• Buds are typically in groups of seven on a relatively long 
peduncle with a short pedicel to each bud. 

• The flowers are small but abundant along the branch. 

• The seed capsules (fruit) are also very small, about 4 mm 
wide, with 3-4 valves slightly exserted above the rim. 

References 

Brooker, M.I.H. & Kleinig, D.A. (2006) Field Guide to Eucalypts, Vol. 1, 
3rd edn, Blooming Books, Melbourne. 

Chippendale, G.M. (1988) Flora of Australia, Eucalyptus, Angophora 
(Myrtaceae), Vol. 19, Aust. Govt. Publishing Service, Canberra. 
Zacharin, Robert Fyfe. (1978) Emigrant Eucalypts. Gum Trees as 
Exotics, Melbourne University Press. 


Did you know? 

A study of Xanthorrhoea species in Victoria has confirmed that a sixth 
species is present in Victoria. 

The distribution of X. australis, previously thought to grow state wide, is 
now confined to areas south of the Great Dividing Range and X. glauca 
(already confirmed in New South Wales) is north of the divide at Chiltern, 
Warby Ranges, Nagambie, Redesdale and Heathcote. The two species 
are very similar but there are differences in scape length and scape to 
spike ratio. X. glauca has a strong association with Eucalyptus 
tetragynus whereas X. australis associates with E. baxteri, E. radiata, 

E. sieberi and E. viminalis subsp. pryoriana. 

Muelleria, Vol. 32, 2014 
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Bird observations 
April-May 2014 

...John Newman & Rod Lowther 


A s our unusually mild May gives way to winter, this month’s 
bird records cover a great range of species. Large numbers 
of Magpie Goose in Lara were an excellent sighting outside of 
Serendip as were the large number of Nankeen Night Herons in 
Eastern Park. Eleven species of raptor have been reported locally 
this month including a remarkable 13 Black-shouldered Kites in a 
loose flock and a glorious pair of White-bellied Sea-Eagles at 
Connewarre where they have bred in seasons past. 

Banded Stilts have been seen in good numbers at both their 
traditional saltworks sites at Avalon and Moolap. Avalon is also 
pleasingly providing refuge for good numbers of the threatened 
Curlew Sandpiper and both Fairy and Little Terns. Recent counts 
of shorebirds and terns there have been disappointingly low with 
degradation of the site. 

A large flock of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos in Eastern Park 
was reminiscent of previous years and Blue-winged Parrot 
records were pleasingly widespread over the Orange-bellied 
Parrot count weekend. 


Advance notice 
Wader count 
11-13 July 2014 

Contact: John Newman 0409 955 313 microhouse3@gmail.com 


Eynesbury’s box forest remnant proved a treasure trove with large 
numbers of Brown Treecreepers which are very localised in our 
district, and Diamond Firetails thankfully persist there too. 
Grasstree Park in Torquay still provides an island of habitat for 
Southern Emu-wrens, and similarly the Speckled Warblers at the 
You Yangs seem to be hanging on. A late record of Dusky 
Woodswallows was noteworthy at this time of the year. 

Observers: AH, Angus Hartshorn; BL, Barry Lingham; CF, 

Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; CW, Cheryl West Lau; 

DE, Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; DTy, 
David Tytherleigh; FS, Frank Scheelings; GD, Guy Dutson; GGa, 
Geoff Gates; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GW, Glen Wilken; JCrr, 
Jenny Carr; JD, Jon Duthie; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JHe, Joanne Heatlie; 
JMr, John Murray; JN, John Newman; JP, John Peter; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; OBP, Orange-bellied Parrot survey; RGa, Rob 
Ganly; RLw, Rod Lowther; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TMc, Tim McKellar. 


OBP surveys—Bellarine Peninsula for 2014 

26-27 July 
13-14 September 

If you’d like to take part in these surveys, please contact Craig 
(details inside back cover). They provide a great opportunity to 
get out and enjoy (and survey) habitats that we don’t often get 
into. 

Craig Morley 

Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Co-ordinator 


Bird Species 

No. 

Date 

Location 

Comment 

Observers 

Magpie Goose 

43 

14/05/2014 

Lara 

Plains Rd. All gathered around a farmer’s silos. 

JDg 

Musk Duck 

2 

28/04/2014 

Brisbane Ranges 

Stoney Creek Reservoir. 1 individual pursuing another. 

CF 

Black Swan 

1000s 

18/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

NE lake area. 

OBP 

Blue-billed Duck 

30+ 

18/05/2014 

Drysdale 

Lake Lome. Most resting, a few others cruising on the lake. 

CF 

Australasian Grebe 

1 

28/04/2014 

Brisbane Ranges 

Stoney Creek Reservoir. 

CF 

Crested Pigeon 

10 

9/05/2014 

Waurn Ponds 

Deakin University, Feeding energetically on lawn seed; also 10 on 16/5 at the same place. 

DE 

Tawny Frogmouth 

2 

28/04/2014 

Newtown area 

Barwon River. Roosting in Casuarina tree. 

CF 

Black-browed Albatross 

2 

22/04/2014 

Port Phillip Bay 

Between Queenscliff and Point Lonsdale. Birds floating around our fishing boat with Shy Albatross. 

TFI 

Shy Albatross 

6 

22/04/2014 

Port Phillip Bay 

Between Queenscliff and Point Lonsdale. Birds floating around our fishing boat plus 2 Black-browed 
Albatross joined in. 

TFI 

White-necked Heron 

1 

18/05/2014 

Wallington 

Lings Rd. In flight over trees. 

OBP 

Cattle Egret 

90 

07/05/2014 

Drysdale 

McLeod’s Holes. In roost on E bank. 

JCrr 

Nankeen Night-Heron 

24 

10/05/2014 

Eastern Pk 

Spread through Pinus pinea in and adj to usual roost. All ads; also two old nests noted. High no. for 
this long-term roost; at least early 1970s to present 

CMo, DTy 

Straw-necked Ibis 

45 

08/05/2014 

Highton 

Bellevue Shopping Centre. Flock, very high flying South at sunset. 

CMo 

Royal Spoonbill 

20+ 

18/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

Delta. Including flock (19) foraging together. 

OBP 

Black-shouldered Kite 

13 

15/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

E of Dandos Rd (loose flock 10 hunting and loafing along fence line in saltmarsh); W of Dandos Rd (2 
imms and ad overhead and interacting. 

OBP 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

2 

18/05/2014 

Connewarre 

Tait Pt. Pair perching and flying from large Moonah tree. 

OBP 

Whistling Kite 

4 

11/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

Soaring with Swamp Harriers. 

JDg, RLw 

Black Kite 

2 

14/05/2014 

Ceres 

Two birds were chased by two Australian Magpies. 

JD 


1 

20/05/2014 

Waurn Ponds 

Single bird swooping food item off road, narrowly missing a car. 

JN 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

15/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

W of Dandos Rd. 1st record of sp at location over 20+yrs of surveys; per RGa. Flying and gliding 
across saltmarsh/pasture at same time as Brown Falcon, but no obvious interaction. 

OBP 


1 

18/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

NE shore area. Swooped low over lignum. Per BL. 

OBP 


1 

22/05/2014 

Ocean Grove 

Woodlands Estate. M. Actively hunting in garden. 

TFI 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

18/05/2014 

Corio 

Single bird hawking right on side of Ring Road. 

JN 

Swamp Harrier 

2 

11/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

Soaring with Whistling Kites. 

JDg, RLw 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

1 

14/05/2014 

Ceres 

Very dark adult coming very close and low to the road. 

JDg 

Brown Falcon 

1 

15/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

W of Dandos Rd. Flying and gliding across saltmarsh/pasture at same time as Collared 

Sparrowhawk, but no obvious interaction . 

OBP 
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Bird Species 

No. 

Date 

Location 

Comment 

Observers 

Australian Hobby 

1 

11/05/2014 

Waurn Ponds 

Geelong Ring Rd. Gliding low across Fwy. 

DTy, JN 


1 

12/05/2014 

Geelong North 

Grace McKellar Centre. Gliding OH. Small bird; prob M. 

DTy 

Peregrine Falcon 

2 

14/05/2014 

Anglesea Heath 

Coalmine Rd. M and F. 

GGa 

Brolga 

3 

18/05/2014 

Breamlea 

On Saltmarsh near Blackgate Rd. 

JP 

Buff-banded Rail 

1 

27/04/2014 

Jan Juc 

Foraging at edge of reed bed in flooded area of ephemeral creek. 

GGa 

Australian Spotted Crake 

1 

12/05/2014 

Swan Bay W 

Adj to Jetty. Feeding in pond; nr picnic area. 

DR 

Black-winged Stilt 

50 

22/04/2014 

Moolap Saltworks 

Resting beside levee bank. Several Banded Stilts visible within group. 

DTy 

Red-necked Avocet 

30e 

18/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

Delta. Flock. 

OBP 

Banded Stilt 

600+ 

08/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

Main ponds behind shacks. 

TFI 


500 

08/05/2014 

Moolap Saltworks 

Ponds adj to pump-house. All ads, vast majority in breeding plumage. 

JN 

Pacific Golden Plover 

2 

17/05/2014 

Lake Murtnagurt 

In partial breeding plumage. 

OBP 

Red-capped Plover 

22 

15/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

Snake Island. 

OBP 


17 

07/05/2014 

Pt Impossible 

At creek mouth with 10 Red-necked stints & 1 Double-banded Plover. 

GGa 

Double-banded Plover 

250 

15/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

Snake Island. Incl 100+ in breeding plumage. 

OBP 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

2 

18/05/2014 

Drysdale 

Lake Lome. 2 adults foraging at the edge of the lake. 

CF 

Hooded Plover 

7 

13/05/2014 

Lake Victoria 

Pt Lonsdale. Small lakes to W. 3 banded birds (young from 6-7 W, and young from Pt Lonsdale— 
2013/14 breeding season.) 

GD 


18 

10/05/2014 

Ocean Grove 

Collendina Beach. Flock of ads/juvs; high no. for winter flocking. 

JMr 

Common Greenshank 

28 

21/04/2014 

Moolap Saltworks 

Large group resting rear of salt pan pond. 

DTy 

Sanderling 

1 

18/05/2014 

Pt Impossible 

Thompson Ck. Mouth. 

JP 

Red-necked Stint 

193 

15/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

Snake Island. Largest flock 55. 

OBP 

Curlew Sandpiper 

95 

15/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

Snake Island. At least 1 in breeding plumage. 

OBP 


23 

7/05/2014 

Moolap Saltworks 

Very active. 

AH 

Little Tern 

2 

15/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

Snake Island. Flew OH with all dark bills; indicative of non-breeding birds. 

OBP 

Fairy Tern 

13 

15/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

Abalone Farm (2); Snake Island (11). Offshore rocks. 

OBP 


105 

16/05/2014 

Swan Bay 

Duck island. Loafing on mudflats. Largest flock 82. All with very pale primaries. 

OBP 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

60+ 

10/05/2014 

Eastern Park 

Allopreening. Feeding on Pin us radiata seeds. 

CMo, DTy 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

20+ 

28/04/2014 

Newtown area 

Barwon River. Feeding on gum nuts in a flowering a eucalypt. 

CF 

Corella sp. 

50+ 

28/04/2014 

North Geelong 

50+ seen flying OH the McKellar centre from SE to NW direction. 

DTy 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

12 

9/05/2014 

Little River 

Lorikeets on ripe apple trees. New to area. 

JDg 


30+ 

13/05/2014 

Lerderderg Gorge 

Largest flock seen here; first record in the bush; usually in Bacchus Marsh and Melton townships. 

MHe, DHe 

Hybrid Lorikeet 

1 

18/05/2014 

Connewarre 

Belchers La. With pure breed Scaly-breasted and Rainbow. 

GD 

Blue-winged Parrot 

28+ 

16/05/2014 

Breamlea 

Saltmarsh, Blackgate Rd. Perched along fence. 

TFI 


23 

17/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

Salt Swamp. Small flocks 9, 6, 4, 3, 1. 

OBP 


15 

18/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

Delta Islands. 2s, 3s. 

OBP 


25 

18/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

E Shore. Small groups 1-6. To N (19 mainly nr Grey Glasswort); to S (6). 

OBP 


24 

18/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

S Shore. On site 13; OH 11. 

OBP 


28 

18/05/2014 

Breamlea 

Saltmarsh including Bancoora (9). 

OBP 


2 

18/05/2014 

Hospital Swamp 

Hospital Swamp Rd. Pair flew in and perched in tree. 

OBP 


20 

18/05/2014 

Pt Impossible 

Karaaf Wetland. 

OBP 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

1 

10/05/2014 

Ocean Grove 

Yellow Gums Estate. Perched quietly; briefly called once. 

RW 

Eastern Barn Owl 

1 

05/05/2014 

Avalon Saltworks 

Beach Rd. E of Dandos Rd. Spotted on fence post. 

RW 

Brown Treecreeper 

20 

18/05/2014 

Eynesbury 


MHe 

Southern Emu-wren 

8 

11/05/2014 

Torquay 

Grasstree Park. All located at south end of park 

RLw,JD 

Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 

1 

18/05/2014 

Gherang 

Single bird singing amid fallen timber in forest. 

JN 

Speckled Warbler 

1 

20/04/2014 

You Yangs 

SE from Stockyard car park. 

AH 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

P 

06/05/2014 

Pt Addis 

Adj hinterland off Hurst Rd. Large mobile flocks moving E. Mixed flock of 250+ with White-naped 
Honeyeaters; total 500e in 20 min period in heavy dull overcast; majority Yellow-faced. Also some 
Silvereyes heard. 

CMo, TMc 

Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 

3 

28/04/2014 

Brisbane Ranges 

Anakie Gorge. Foraging in eucalypt tree and calling. 

CF 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

1 

14/05/2014 

Drysdale 

Patricia Ct. 1st record for sp. in garden for obs. 

GMc 


1 

15/05/2014 

Highton 

Vaucluse Rise. 1st record forsp. in garden for obs. 

JN 


2 

21/05/2014 

Geelong 

Myers St. In poplar and eucalypt. Unusual in city streets. 

GW 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

3+ 

17/05/2014 

Lake Connewarre 

Salt Swamp. SE cnr. Adj shelterbelt. Hd and seen. 3+ 

OBP 

Little Wattlebird 

2 

20/05/2014 

Ocean Grove 

Presidents Av. Shopping Centre. Feeding on flowering Coast Banksia (planted). Other spp. feeding; 
New Holland Honeyeater, Noisy Miner. 

TFI 


3 

11/05/2014 

Torquay 

Seen as part of Grasstree Park survey. 

CMo, DTy 

Red Wattlebird 

40 

16/05/2014 

Queenscliff 

Marina and environs. Large flock flew across township to tip of peninsula, then back-tracked to W. 

CMo, RLw 

Crescent Honeyeater 

1 

22/04/2014 

Aireys Inlet 

Currawong Falls Tk, Distillery Creek. Behaving aggressively towards an Eastern Spinebill, chasing it 
from food source perhaps. 

CF 


2 

8/05/2014 

Ironbark Gorge 

1 adult and 1 juvenile and several others heard. 

AH, CW 

White-naped Honeyeater 

P 

06/05/2014 

Pt Addis 

Adj hinterland off Hurst Rd. Mobile flocks moving E; total 500e in 20 min period in heavy dull 
overcast; majority Yellow-faced. Also some Silvereyes hd. 

CMo, TMc 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

1 

13/05/2014 

Indented Head 

Glenrana Dr. Remnant Woodland. 

DR, JHe 

Crested Shrike-tit 

2 

13/05/2014 

Indented Head 

Glenrana Dr. Remnant Woodland. 

DR, JHe 


1 

21/05/2014 

Barwon River 

Riverwalk. 

FS 

Golden Whistler 

1 

13/05/2014 

Indented Head 

Glenrana Dr. Remnant Woodland. F. 

DR, JHe 


1 

14/05/2014 

Anglesea Heath 

Mt Ingoldsby Rd. M. 

GGa 

Dusky Woodswallow 

6 

13/05/2014 

Indented Head 

Glenrana Dr. Remnant Woodland. 

DR, JHe 

Pied Currawong 

3 

16/05/2014 

Queenscliff 

Marina and environs. Flying about and perching on light pylons. 

CMo, RLw 

Grey Currawong 

1 

02/05/2014 

Newtown 

Noble St/ Pakington St cnr. Flying to N; calling. 

CMo 

Grey Fantail 

P 

13/05/2014 

Indented Head 

Glenrana Dr. Remnant Woodland. Adj SWH Lagoon. 

DR, JHe 

Restless Flycatcher 

1 

16/05/2014 

Inverleigh 

Inverleigh Common. 

FS 

Jacky Winter 

8 

18/05/2014 

Eynesbury 


MHe 

Scarlet Robin 

2 

14/05/2014 

Anglesea Heath 

Mt Ingoldsby Rd. M, F. 

GGa 


2 

22/04/2014 

Aireys inlet 

Currawong Falls Tk, Distillery Creek, Male and female seen together. 

CF 

Flame Robin 

1 

15/05/2014 

Lake Murtnagurt 

M. 

JD 


2 

5/05/2014 

Portarlington 

Opposite foreshore. Probably foraging/feeding, flitting around. 

CW 

Silvereye 

25+ 

6/05/2014 

Newtown 

Fairmont Rd. Restless flock flew through garden. 

CMo 

Bassian Thrush 

2 

20/05/2014 

Wensleydale 

2 birds in dark tea-tree thicket. 

JN 

Diamond Firetail 

4 

18/05/2014 

Eynesbury 


MHe 

European Goldfinch 

30 

18/05/2014 

Pt Impossible 

Karaaf Wetland. 

OBP 


130+ 

18/05/2014 

Avalon 

Very large flock for this area feeding with a large flock of starlings. 

JDg 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Minya Winery 
Thursday 26 June 2014 
Leader: Tom Fletcher 

Minya Winery is located off Minya Lane near Breamlea. It has a 
natural billabong formed from the Thompson Creek which flows 
through the property. It is popular with water birds and, when the 
water levels are low enough, with waders. Over summer a Wood 
Sandpiper made its home there for a time. Wood Sandpipers are 
not usually seen in the southern parts of Australia, they generally 
migrate to northern Australia. Black-tailed Native Hens are often 
on the property, as are many bush birds. Tom Fletcher does a 
monthly bird survey at Minya. During this May’s count he 
recorded 48 species in a few hours. The total overall number for 
the site stands at 137 species. 

Morning tea can be purchased in the winery restaurant which 
overlooks the beautiful billabong. For catering purposes please 
let Cheryl know if you will be attending. 

After the excursion if you wish to continue birdwatching, Point 
Impossible and Breamlea are close nearby. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. in Minya Lane at the intersection with Fishers 
Road, Melway 494 E5. Minya Lane can be accessed from 
Blackgate Road, which crosses the Surf Coast Highway. We will 
meet there and then proceed to the visitor parking area on the 
property. This is private property and permission is needed for 
personal visits. 

Bring: Binoculars, wet weather gear, hat, walking shoes, water. 
Contact: Cheryl West Lau 5261 6250 cwesty@iprimus.com.au 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
10 June 2014 

Neil Macumber—West Australian Wildflowers 

Neil will speak on the flowers south of Perth as far as the 
Fitzgerald River National Park. He will cover the Kings Park, 

John Forest National Park and Dryandra State Forest, the 
Stirling Ranges and the area between. Cape Naturaliste and 
Cape Leeuwin will also be discussed. 

Meet: for a cuppa and chat at 7.00 p.m. Presentation starts at 
7.30 p.m. 

Venue: Meeting Room, Geelong Botanic Gardens 


GFNC Excursion 

Sunday 15 June 2014 

Fungi and other lovely things 
at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Leaders: Diana Primrose (GFNC) 
and Richard Hartland (FNCV) 

We will be surveying areas of the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
on this excursion, looking for fungi that have fruited after recent 
rains to study and photograph, plus other flora and fauna. We will 
be walking slowly on made tracks for reasonably short distances. 

Meet: 9.30 a.m. at the Information Centre of the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve, Grubb Road, Ocean Grove. (Melways map15 
D18). Welcome by Fiona Topolcsanyi, President of the Friends 
of the OGNR. There are some excellent bracket fungi specimens 
on display in the Information Centre. 

9.45- 10.45 Explore sections of the OGNR, looking for fungi (plus 
noting any plants, reptiles, invertebrates, birds that are seen) and 
photographing specimens if possible. 

10.45- 11.15 Morning tea at the Info Centre. (Tea/coffee etc. 
Provided.) Discussion on fungi seen during first session. 

11.15-12.45 Explore another section of the OGNR for fungi. 
12.45 Lunch at the Info Centre. Some people may leave at this 
stage (feel free to leave when it suits you to do so). 

1.30 p.m. Ramble along the Banksia trail for those who want to 
explore further. 

3.00 p.m. Gather to note the sightings and observations made 
during the day. Finish and depart. 

Bring: Wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen. Strong 
footwear. Hand lens. Fungi reference books. Morning tea, lunch 
snacks. 

More information contact: Diana Primrose 5250 1811 


Bird Group 
19 June 2014 
Andrew Silcocks 

Birdata—the ongoing atlas of Australian birds 

Where are we up to with the atlas? Citizen science—what can 
come from the data? Reporting rates, rarities etc. Examples that 
might show up with migration/seasonal movements. How to 
use the website—news of new developments. Use in conjunction 
with and as a complement to eBird. 


Mailing roster 

June: Joan & Tibor Korn 
July: Jan Venters 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2014- 

-2015 

President 

Barry Ling ham 5225 

4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 


- 

Immediate Past President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 

035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Secretary 

Tracey Hinton 5243 

9973 

Tracey.Hinton@gmail.com 

Treasurer 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 

Rod Lowther 5247 

1537 

rlowther@ncable.net.au 

it u 

Dean Hewish 0409 

231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

it it 

David Boyle 5250 

1039 

davidboyle48@gmail.com 

“ “ 

Grace Lewis 0438 

046 363 

g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

“ 

Graham Possingham 5243 

6997 

g.possingham@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Chrissy Freestone 

0417 379 033chrissy.freestone@deakin.edu.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Bela Bard-Brucker 

5243 7072 

bbardbrucker@gmail.com 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 



Mid-week Bird Group Convener Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 

0419 551 847 

' gfncadets@gmail.com 


Coming events 


JUNE 2014 

JULY 2014 

3 

General Meeting: Lindy Lumsden—Bats: fascinating 
creatures of the night 

1 

General Meeting: Dean Hewish—Time, life and the 

Flinders Ranges 

5-8 

Fauna survey 

3-6 

Fauna survey 

10 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Neil 
Macumber—West Australian wildflowers 

11-13 

16 

Winter wader count: John Newman 

Excursion (Mid-week): Deakin Librarv’s soecial collections 

15 

Excursion: Fungi survey OGNR 

16 

Cadets: Meeting 

18 

Cadets: Meeting 

17 

Bird Group: Sean Dooley—Thornbill ID 

19 

Bird Group: Andrew Silcocks—Birdata 

24 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

26 

Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Minya Winery—Tom 
Fletcher 

26-27 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 23 June 2014. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Chrissy Freestone chrissy.freestone@deakin.edu.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 

[Melway 452 G4] 
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